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REVIEWS. 

Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Modem His- 
tory [etc."]. By William Stubbs, D.D. Oxford, 1886. — 8vo, vi, 
399 PP- 

The Methods of Historical Study [etc.]. By Edward A. Free- 
man, D.C.L. Macmillan & Co., 1886. — 8vo, vi, 335 pp. 

When Dr. Stubbs was made Bishop of Chester, Oxford was singularly 
fortunate in being able to command the services of so able a man to 
succeed him as Dr. Freeman. The books which we are noticing repre- 
sent a part of the work done by each in the Regius Professorship of 
Modern History. While Dr. Freeman acknowledges a great debt of 
learning to his predecessor, it would not be proper to overlook the fact 
that no Englishman can write intelligently on modern history at all, 
without himself being indebted to the author of the " Norman Con- 
quest." 

What strikes one very forcibly in these lectures is the emphasis laid 
by both writers on the importance of historical method. Whether it be 
from the scarcity of thoroughly equipped libraries in this country, or 
from a lack of men to pursue advanced historical study, it is a fact that 
in most of our universities, the methodology of history has been a 
neglected branch in the curriculum. Even in the English universities, 
the subject is not presented with anything like the fulness and thor- 
oughness which one finds in German seats of learning. But Dr. Stubbs 
is hardly warranted in intimating that " the earlier English history has 
not received its share of attention in the United States" (page 70), 
although he adds that " American acuteness and industry are applying 
themselves to this region in which they will find so much to profit both 
themselves and us." 

Dr. Stubbs' introductory lectures are full of valuable suggestions as to 
the way in which history should be studied, and as to the literature which 
is useful to the student. There are four lectures of this kind in addition 
to the inaugural. They treat of the present state and prospects of 
historical study, of the purposes of historical study, and of the methods 
of historical study. It would be difficult to exaggerate the value of 
suggestions on these subjects, coming as they do from so experienced a 
workman. 
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The remaining lectures are devoted to subjects which illustrate the 
author's recommendation that history should be studied for its own sake. 
We do not have to traverse any old and well-worn path. We do not have 
to watch the process by means of which results are reached. The scaf- 
folding has been taken away before the building is shown. Considering 
how much misunderstood the middle ages still continue to be, even by 
scientific men, writers like Dr. Stubbs can hardly tell us too much of this 
important period. Men travel so constantly in the " ruts " of precon- 
ceived tradition that they need to have reiterated impartial opinions 
which may have long since superseded old prejudices. Here is a familiar 
instance : 

The Crusades are not in my mind either the popular delusions that our 
cheap literature has determined them to be, nor papal conspiracies against 
kings and peoples, as they appear to the Protestant controversialist, nor the 
savage outbreaks of expiring barbarism thirsting for blood and plunder, nor 
volcanic explosions of religious intolerance. I believe them to have been in 
their deep sources, and in the minds of their best champions, and in the main 
tendency of their results, capable of ample justification. They were the first 
great effort of medieval life to go beyond the pursuit of selfish and isolated 
ambitions. . . . [Page 157.] 

It is to throw a new light on this great eastward movement of mediaeval 
Europe, that the author devotes a lecture on " The Medieval Kingdoms 
of Cyprus and Armenia," at the close of which he dwells thoughtfully 
and eloquently on the condition of the eastern provinces of Europe, and 
seems to look with a not very hopeful eye on the regeneration of the 
Mahometan world. The two following lectures review in an interesting 
manner the differences between the mediaeval and modern history. 

We doubt whether the character of scholasticism is so accurately 
apprehended by Dr. Stubbs, as is the character of the literature and 
politics of the middle ages. The term " scholastic " philosophy is not 
univocal, but we cannot find any justification for the author's account 
of the nature and development of mediaeval philosophy. On the other 
hand, he treats in an able and original way the influence on the bal- 
ance of power in Europe of the various changes in thought and politics 
during the middle ages, which reached a climax in the Reformation. 
Two lectures are given to Henry VIII. and his Parliament, two to 
the reign of Henry VII., and two to the history of the canon law in 
England, all of which require more special notice than we have space 
to give. The lecture which treats of the character of Henry VIII. 
is well worthy of attention. Dr. Stubbs' estimate of that monarch's 
nature and disposition is impartial, and on some points quite new. 

Far more interesting to the general reader than the lectures just 
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noticed will be Dr. Freeman's course delivered in the same professor- 
ship. Those who are familiar with his writings know that although he 
is sometimes dull, he can be eloquent, and his inaugural is in his best 
style. The entire book abounds in what one may describe without 
disrespect as Freemanisms. But if any one has it in his mind to make 
an excursion for the first time into the field of history, and especially if 
any one intends to undertake the more difficult task for writing history, 
Dr. Freeman's lectures furnish a most valuable preparation. Here we 
have, beside a general discussion of the subject, a treatment of the diffi- 
culties of historical study, the nature of historical evidence, original 
authorities, classical and mediaeval writers, subsidiary authorities, modern 
writers, geography and travel. 

While Dr. Freeman emphasizes the importance of studying history 
from original authorities, he points out the advantage of not passing 
over men "of a generation or two back." His recommendation of 
himself is certainly far too modest. " Speaking myself as a superseded 
fossil, I cannot altogether keep down my fellow-feelings for the super- 
seded fossils that were before me. If we are good for nothing else, we 
are at least good for the history of opinion." [Page 295.] 

Archibald Alexander. 



Finanzwissenschaft. Von Adolph Wagner. Dritter Theil : 
Specielle Steuerlehre. Erster Heft: Steueygeschichte. Leipzig, C. F. 
Winter'sche Verlagshandlung, 1886. — 8vo, 208 pp. 

Those who are familiar with Professor Wagner's literary methods will 
not be surprised to learn that his Lehrbuch der Politischen Oekonomie 
is as far from completion as ever. Of the " Principles " of political 
economy, or Grundlegung, only one volume out of two has appeared ; 
and of the Finanzwissenchaft, originally promised in two volumes, the 
second appeared only to announce that a third would be necessary, and 
now the first instalment of the third announces that there is to be still 
a fourth. Furthermore, the learned author announces that he has 
changed the arrangement of the whole work, so that only the third 
edition of the first volume will be of use, and a new edition of the 
second volume will be necessary. 

Of course, a treatise on finance, filling four volumes of over 700 pages 
each, can be nothing more nor less than an encyclopaedia. It loses the 
character of a text-book, while at the same time its movement is so slow 
and heavy that it cannot be of general or popular interest. In his first 
two volumes, Professor Wagner treated of the general theory of finance, 



